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cipated by the philosophies of Locke and Rousseau were paying
the price of economic oppression for the doubtful advantages
of political and civil liberty, for education sanitation, and poor-
law reform. The dread of interfering with the laws of ruthless
nature was enough to make kind and philanthropic men refrain
from supporting legislation to abolish or to diminish the terrible
sufferings of those whose labours were making the new wealth
possible. The trouble was not the mere fact of economic oppres-
sion. The poor we have always with us.' It is difficult to
decide when and where the poor have suffered most. The
choice between the material conditions of the serf in the Middle
Ages3 the squatter in eighteenth-century England, the Russian
peasant, and the factory-worker in the early part of the nine-
teenth century is only a question of degree of acute discomfort.
The trouble was due to the existence and increase of oppression
under the new conditions. Christianity had (rightly or wrongly)
given suffering and poverty a meaning: the new philosophy
had taken it away without providing a remedy. It was a bitter
disappointment to realize that the rationalist and democratic
idealism which had succeeded the religious realism of Chris-
tianity was itself giving way to a very different material realism
which made the strong stronger and the weak weaker.

The early social reformers, a Saint-Simon in France, a Robert
Owen in England, were still optimists. They realized, as the
political leaders and the philosophers did not, that what we
now call the social question was the vital one, but they believed
that the proper application of scientific discovery and faith in
the ethical ideals of liberalism would be sufficient to solve it.
Owen, for example, was convinced of the importance of educa-
tion. The right environment and the instilling of the right
ideas from the beginning must inevitably produce the right man.
But even he, like so many of his contemporaries, was impatient
of the necessarily slow growth of reform in the civilized world.
Factory reform and the problems of exchange without money
would not be as effective as new experiments with small bands
of pioneers who would found voluntary co-operative communis-
tic settlements -in the new world. Their success would teach the